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Washing Sheep. 





The time of year is at hand when, according to 
an old custom, sheep will be forced into a course 
of rough hydropathy, without the succeeding rub- 
bing or blanketing ; or, in plain English, soused 
into a stream or pool of cold water and then turn- 
ed out to dry by sun and air, and the winds. 

We once advocated this system, because we 
thought it necessary in order to fit the wool for a 
market, and that it was beneficial to the sheep, 
and to the manufacturer. It may be of benefit 
in some degree to the manufacturer, for the clean- 
er the wool he purchases, the less time and labor 
will he spend to cleanse it. But long practice of 
sheep washing and longer observation, has con- 
vinced us that it is detrimental to the sheep, and 
of doubtful benefit to the owner of the wool. In 
order to practice it, the flock-master must wait 
quite late in the season for the weather and the 
water to get warm, before it can be done. In 
consequence of this waiting, sheep must first be 
“tagged,” in order to keep the wool in the rear 
cleanly. Here is a loss of time, labor and some 
wool, for however saving you may be, there will 
be some waste of wool in this operation. Then 
there is uften trouble in some sheep from the fall- 
ing off from portions of the body of considerable 
wool. The sheep may be ticky, and rub it off, 
or they may run among bushes occasionally, 
which will take off some of it, or, by the process 

of sweating, &c., some coarse fleeces will begin 
to mat together, become ‘‘cotted,”’ as it is called, 
and thus make it more difficult to work atter- 
wards. Now, by shearing early, without wash- 
ing, the above evils are all obviated, and the sheep 
are rendered more comfortable, more healthy, and 
the wool starts earlier, and makes, by the next 
year, as much fleece for early shearing, as they 
have now at alate shearing. There are other 
evlis attending the washing of sheep. It isa 
compulsory process altogether, and often done in 
a reckless and rather inhuman manner, not ne- 
cessarily so, but too often so nevertheless, and 
many sheep receive permanent injury, to the loss 
of their owners. 

The great and main object of washing is not, 
after all, attained ; nor a better price, correspond- 
ing to the extra cleanliness of the wool. A little 
more price, it is true, will generally be paid for 
washed than for wool not washed. But this 
price is ft in proportion to the extra labor and 
time and trouble it takes to wash a flock of 
sheep. The manufacturers find such a variation 
in the cleanliness of wool washed on the sheep, 
that they learn to graduate the price to the aver- 
age condition of such wool. Hence, he who is 
careful and cleanses the wool well, does nut get 
enough, and he who does not wash the wool well 
gets more than he ought. We think it would be 
more easy to make a just aud fair price for wool 
were none of it washed, than can be done now. 
Much, if not all the wool imported, has never 
been washed on the sheep, and we believe the 
price for such wool is very uniform. So it might 
be for domestic wool if sheep were not washed 
and were sheared earlier. 





omer 


Notes from our Copy Drawer. 





ez Our correspondent at Waldoboro’, who in- 
quires about Devon stock, had better correspond 
directly with John F. Anderson, Esq., South 
Windham, Me., as we do not know the prices of 
his animals. He will be founda gentlemanly 
and reliable dealer. 

Core ror Lauss Potsonep with Lavrev. Mr. 
Samuel Wasson of Ellsworth, a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, informs us that the white 
of an egg, thoroughly beaten, and given toa 
lamb, will remove the effects of poison caused by 
eating laurel. For sheep, a dose of tea made by 
steeping common pennyroyal, has been found to 
neutralize the poison. Old sheep seldom get 
poisoned by it. Why is this? Are they ac- 
quainted with its effects and therefore refuse to 
eat it, or is it from some other cause. Can any 
one tell? 

Ariarian Society. The bee-keepers of the 
West are moving for the organization of a socie- 
ty specially devoted to their interests, and we see 
not why it may not become a useful auxiliary 
in the advancement of an important branch of 
rural economy. Such associations have long been 
in operation in Europe, and have been produc- 
tive of great advancement in this interesting 
and profitable employment. Our farmers, asa 
general thing, do not take a sufficient interest in 
the pursuit of bee-keeping, and we invite for our 
columns articles of a practical nature that shall 
foster a love and interest in this pursuit. 


To Destroy Canapa Turstizs. “H. B.”’ of 
Boston, Mass., communicates the following : 


“I would like, through your paper, to suggest 
aremedy that] know from experience to bea 
certain and very convenient one of destroying 
Canada thistles.” About the time the thistles are 
in full bloom, mow them off with a scythe, just 
before a storm. A second or third application 
may be necessary for completing the work, but it 
is quite sure if properly performed. The hollow 
stumps of the thistles fill with the falling rain, 
and this seems to be necessary to complete the 
destruction of this pest. Lam not able to give a 
philosophical reason for the result, but I consider 
the fact is the main thing wanted.” 


Devons for New Brunswick, 





Our neighbors across the line in New Bruns- 
Wick are bound to have as good Devon stock as 
can be found in the world. They are often pur- 
chasing and carrying choice specimens of this 
race of cattle from different herds into that Prov- 
ince. 

Our friend J. F. Anderson, Esq., of South 
Windham, has sold many very fine cattle from his 
herd to enterprising farmers in that Province, 
and, recently we are told, he sold the splendid 
cow “Baltimore Beauty”’ (1772 of the herd book) 
to John T. Smith, Esq., of New Brunswick. This 
is quite an acquisition to the Devons in that sec- 
tion of country. She is large, and of beautiful 
symmetry. She has heretofore attracted much 
attention at our State shows, and borne off the 
first premium in spite of a host of first class com- 
Petitors. We don’t like to have so many good 
Cattle leave Maine, but we, nevertheless, wish 
those who obtain them every success, 


Report of the Commissioner of Agricul 
ture for March and April. 





Our obligations are due to the Commissioner 


Agriculture for March and April. 

We have heretofore refrained from any criti- 
cism upon the reports on the condition and pros- 
pects of the crops, which last year were issued 
monthly, and have this year been published once 
in two months by the Department of Agriculture. 
The receipt of the above document gives an op- 
portunity for a brief expression of opinion there- 
upon. 

Last spring (1863) the Department commenced 
sending circulars to all farmers likely to take an 
interest in regard to the condition, prospects, 
amount, &c., of the various crops cultivated 
throughout the loyal States. From these circu- 
lars, as returned to the Department, a monthly 
report, embracing a tabular statement of the 
crops throughout the country, together with oc- 
casional remarks upon special topics suggested by 
the repliers, was issued; the report for one 
month being published at the commencement of 
the succeeding month. These reports, embrac- 
ing, a8 they did, fresh information from all parts 
of the country upon a question of vital import- 
ance, were at once seasonable, practical, and in 
many respects valuable. The plan, by whoever 
conceived, was a most important one, it being 
upon a matter of great utility, and was in fact 
one of the distinguishing and pre-eminently com- 
mended features of the Department—that which 
gave signs of life, energy, a spirit of improve- 
ment, anda desire to make itself equal to the 
wants and demands of the agricultural communi- 
ty. The plan, it is true, was an experiment, but 
it was an experiment that proved a success, and 
received the approbation of every friend of, the 
Department. Wecommended the enterprise, and 
still regard it as a matter that should continue to 
be one of the leading features of the Agricultur- 
al Bureau. In the report for November, notice 
was given that during the year 1864, the reports 
would he published once in two months, be some- 
what changed in their character, and embrace ar- 
ticles upon topics requiring to be discussed at 
greater length. 

The first number of the report published under 
the new arrangement, was a miserable failure—a 
wide departure from the original plan ; and while 
being unworthy of the Department, was also un- 
suited to the wants of the farmers at large. The 
fallacies and shallow reasonings in the article on 
‘* Agricultural Colleges,”’ in the January report, 
as well as the inaccuracies and blunders both in 
statements and figures in other parts of the same, 
were well exposed by the Country Gentleman, 
Rural New Yorker, and other journals. We have 
at present, no inclination to make further display 
of the errors contained in this report. It is suf- 
ficient to remark that it cannot be regarded as 
creditable to the Department. We wish we 
could see an improvement in the report under 
consideration. It consists of ninety-six pages, of 
which fifty-eight are devoted to Meteorology. 
The article of greatest importance is that. exhibit- 
ing the amount of farm stock in January last, as 
compared with the amount returned by the cen- 
sus of 1860. To this part of the report we shall 
give attention another week. 

The objections to issuing a report each month, 
as stated by the Commissioner, are that the re- 
ports are now embracing too many and too im- 
portant subjects to be properly prepared in so 
short a time; that it does not allow correspond- 
ents time to obtain and communicate the inform- 
ation asked of them; nor does it give sufficient 
time for them to be properly digested and arrang- 
ed before being published. To the first objection 
we suggest that a portion of each report be de- 
voted to the discussion of such subjecte as require 
to be treated at length—suficient time being given 
the writer to prepare thearticles. To theremain- 
ing ones we ask, how was the very thing which is 
here specified as being too great a work for one 
month’s time, performed in the same space of time 
last year, and with such completeness and satis- 
faction? It seems to us that the very thing need- 
ed, is just such a monthly statement of the con- 
dition, prospects, amount as compared with pre- 
vious years, &c., of the crops growing through- 
out our country, as was given us last year. If 
the Commissioner is desirous of contributing to 
the wants of agriculturists, he should seek to do 
so ina manner that will meet their approval. 
Let a return, therefore, to the orginal plan, be 
made as soon as practicable, that the crop statis- 
tics of our great country may be compared each 
month, and presented to the public in such a form 
as will enable farmers, merchants, and the con- 
sumers of our own and our mother country—who 
depends upon us in so large a degree for her bread- 
stuff—to form at a glance some conclusions in re- 
gard to the expected yield and probable price of 
our leading staples. 

Attention is called to an extract from the re- 
port relating to the plan adopted for the collec- 
tion of crop statistics, which will be found in our 
paper this week. 


40@eoo 





Death of Dr. Evan Pugh. 





The death of this gentleman, the distinguished 
President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Col- 
lege, is announced, and although we were not ac- 
quainted with hin—only by correspondence—yet 
in his death, while knowing it to be a great pub- 
lic loss, we also feel to be a personal one, for his 
letters were always written ina kindly manner,, 
and we felt a strong attachment to their author. 
The following appreciative tribute to his memory, 
is from the Country Gentleman of, the 12th inst.: 
‘**Dr. Pugh was devoted, most earnestly, to the 
cause of Agricultural Education. We had long 
known him by an gee but only met him 
personally once—at Rothamsted, Eng., in 1859, 
where he was employed for some time in pursuing 
his chemical studies and carrying on various im- 
— investigations, not only as assistant to Mr. 
wes and Dr. Gilbert, but also those instituted 
and conducted by himself. He was wholly a self- 
made man, having asa teacher at home ccono- 
mized sufficiently to enable him to spend several 
years abroad in securing a thorough scientific ed- 
ucation, both in Germany and England. His 
aim in this was mainly if not solely, to fit him- 
self to carry on the work upon which he entered 
immediately on his return in 1860—the m - 
ment of a high school or college for the education 
of farmers’ sons. He was indefatigable and self- 
denying in study and effort; and had an unfal- 
tering confidence in the practicability of adapt- 
ing such an institution to the wants of those for 
whose benefit it should be established, and whose 
progress in intelligence and in skillful practice, 








it was the highest end of his life to promote. 
He has been taken away just as success seemed 


for the bi-monthly report of the Department of 


dawning before him. His place, we might al- 
most say, it will be impossible to fill. We had 
hoped that he might be an acknowledged leader 
(as indeed he was so far as he had gone) in solv- 
ing the great problems of the course of instruc- 
tion best suited to fit our farmers for their pur- 
suit, and of the widest and most effective appli- 
cation of science to the demands and duties of 
the practical cultivator. Cautious in his conclu- 
sions ; earnest and painstaking in whatever he 
undertook ; conscientiously fearful of wrong and 
antagonistic to deceit and humbug ; possessing a 
mind marked by solidity of acquirement and 
soundness cf judgment, rather than by peculiar 
brilliancy or specious polish ; warmly interested 
in the branch of science, to secure the mastery 
of which he had exerted himself so long and 
zealously ; qualified in a high degree for the con- 
trol and instruction of the young ; undaunted by 
the difficulties which try the faith and quell the 
courage of most men—he hud before him a career 
second to that of no one associated in name and 
labers with the progress of American Agriculture, 
and his untimely death is a loss, not to the farm- 
ers of Pennsylvania only, but to those of the 
whole country, and to the friends of agricultural 
education in every State.’’ 


The Farmer’s Paper. 


In the course of his remarks at the compli- 
mentary dinner and presentation to Sandford 
Howard, Esq., Dr. Geo. B. Loring paid the fol- 
lowing compliment to the editors of the agricul- 
tural press, while speaking of its agency in the 
improvement of our husbandry : 


‘**The farmer's newspaper is, in our country, 
almost the sole guide of the farmer's labor. It 
has thus far performed the part of college and 
teacher. It constitutes a large portion of the 
literature of that profession which all men love, 
and upon which ail men depend directly or indi- 
rectly for their subsistence. There is, in its 
pages, @ common ground, where all conflict ends, 
a platform upon which all can stand, a creed 
which all can believe, and who does not know the 
reward and praise and satisfaction, with which 
the unhappy voyag@ across the stormy surface of 
@ partizan press, finds repose in these columns, 
which reminds him of the calm and steady and 
luxuriant promises of nature—of growing crops, 
and of animals devoted to the ‘‘service of man ?”’ 
and more, who does not know that whatever pro- 
gress has been made in agriculture has received 
itsstimulusand direction from these same columns. 
By suggestion, by investigation, by records of ex- 
periments, by statements of successes, has the 
agricultural newspaper press of our day kept the 
agricultural mind stimulated and informed. 
When larger and more ambitious designs accom- 
plish in a more imposing manner, what the agri- 
cultural editor is quietly doing every week, we 
shall be sure that something positive is done in 
the way of agricultural education.’’ 


Communications, 


Rambles in the Pacific States---No. 4. 


Messrs. Epitors :—The extreme fertility of the 
soil of California, and the vigorous growth of veg- 
tation during the long protracted seasons of drought 
are subjects of no small degree of wonder and as- 
tonishment. When I was told that crops of pota- 
toes and other vegetables were often raised with- 
out a single shower or slightest fall of rain, and 
without irrigation of any sort, I did not believe it. 
I had too often witnessed the effects of a drought 
of two or three weeks duration in Maine in parch- 
ing up the vegetation to give a moment's credence 
to suchastory. And now, having had opportuni- 
ties fur making myself acquainted with the facts, 
and being ready to corroborate the statement, I 
do it with a full consciousuess that, though it is 
a circumstance of ordinary occurrence there—one 
which scarely elicits PY cin. remark, there may 
be found thousands of persons in the Atlantic 
States equally as incredulous as I myself was. 
It is my business, however, at present, to state 
faets, not to prove them. 
In 1855 I boarded with Parson Brown, near 
the Redwoods, in Contra Costa County. The 
Parson this year made him a garden ; the ground 
selected was flpoded during the rainy season; it 
had a hard, deep turf, formed of the roots of a 
coarse grass, and was badly broken up with one 
slight plowing. The seed was hastily picked into 
the ground without manure, and it had no further 
attention except one slight hacking off of the 
weeds with a hoe. But the weeds afterwards 
grew "p from two to four feet high, and went to 
seed ; bugs destroyed half the young plants; 
rabbits from an adjoining thicket overrun the 
ground, doing great damage, and a horse fre- 
quently broke in and trampled everything under 
his feet. Yet under all these disadvantages, any 
one of which would have rendered a garden worth- 
less in Maine, Mr. Brown had a pretty good crop of 
peas, beans, lettuce, turnips and tomatoes, and 
many water-melons and musk-melons of a fair 
size and quality. True, it was but a meagre crop 
compared with what it would have been under 
proper cultivation, but it was enough to excite 
the wonder of one who was acquainted only with 
the careful cultivation and constant rains neces- 
sary to ensure even a moderate crop. 
* On the 24th of August I made the following 
entry in my note book: ‘*We have had no rain 
for more than two months, and yet my eye at 
this moment rests on a large field of Indian corn, 
potatoes, melons and other vegetables, which pre- 
sent a brilliancy and freshness and a luxuriance 
never exceeded in Maine in the most favorable 
season. The appearance of such a field, contrast- 
ed with the barren aspect of the hills and valleys 
surrounding it, covered with dead and dried up 
wild oats, is grateful to the eye, wearied as it is 
with beholding these widespread scenes of appar- 
ent desolation.” 
** October 3d. I have just been into this field 
and am astonished at the abundance of the crops, 
though I am told it isa very moderate yield. A 
large tract of Indian corn has unfortunately been 
destroyed by a drove of cattle. Passing through 
this lcame toa bed of green musk-melons, the 
ripe ones having been gathered and carried away. 
Next a bed of water-melons, which lay in thick 
lary on the ground, while several cart-loads 
ad been gathered and lay in heaps, ready to be 
removed. The vines were still green, fresh, and 
so vigorous that though millions of striped bugs 
fed on them, they were quite unable to check 
their growth. Next I came toa patch of squash- 
es of enormous size, which Jay, in many places, 
thickly packed together. It is no exaggeration 
to say there were several tons of them lying in the 
compass of a few square rods. There was also a 
fine patch of beans, which had been gathered into 
heaps, and another of peas. These peas, I ob- 
served, were a peculiar sort, growing on low 
bushes, with a hard, woody stalk, throwing out 
a multitude of branches, thickly filled with short, 
thick pods, containing at most but one or two 
each. 
This field, containing perhaps ten or twelve 
acres, is a portion of a large plain, and is quite 
level. In the rainy season it becomes saturated 
with water, and is but an unmanageable bed of 
mud.. It would be worse than a waste of time to 
attempt to plow or dig it then. The last shower 
must pass, and the water be allowed to drain off 
or dry up, before it can be cultivated. Every 
shower that falls upon the ground after the seed 
is planted, tends materially to retard the growth 
of the crop, as many experiments have proved. 
These remarks apply to that kind of soil, of which 
there are large tracts in the State, which, like 
the field I have described, is very tenacious, and 
becomes hardened in the sun almost to the con- 
sistency of bricks. It is termed here adobe soil, 
that is, the soil of which the Mexicans make their 
adobes or sun burnt bricks for building. On soil 
of a more aenrene porous nature, an occasional 











About this time Mr. L., a native of this State, 
began a garden, nursery and orchard, at Sutter- 
ville, two miles below Sacramento. ‘The soil was 
new, — some shrubs and a number of 
magnificent oaks. Within five years he had rais- 
ed from the seed an orchard that yielded him 
large quantities of peaches, which he sold in the 
Sacramento and San Francisco markets, besides 
apricots, nectarines, plums, pears, apples and 
quinces. Peaches are produced within three 
years from the planting of the stone. Apples, 
pears, grapes, and other fruits are of a corres- 
ponding rapid growth. It is but a few years 
since the planting of orchards was commenced in 
Oregon, and now immense quantities of apples 
are sent both by water and by land to the Cali- 
fornia markets. [ have seen many large wagon 
loads of apples, that had been brought hundreds 
of miles, from Oregon tu Yreka, and other towns 
in the northern part of California, where they 
were sold at prices varying from twelve to twen- 
ty-five cents per pound, and I[ have seen peaches 
transported in boxes on mules’ backs, to Jack- 
sonville, in Oregon. ut Oregon will soon pro- 
duce her own peaches, and California her own 
apples. Srnec. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


A Love for the Beautiful. 


Who can go forth into the fields and woods 
in a warm, sunny May morning, and not feel a 
thrill of pleasure at the sights, and sounds, and 
influences of nature? The fresh, green grass, 
the expanding leafand opening flower, the music 
of the birds, the soft balmy air laden with the 
rich perfume of countless flowers, the innumera- 
ble voices on every hand; all these speak to the 
heart in joyful accents. 

The Creator has given us many beautiful 
things, and a capacity to enjoy them. This fac- 
ulty, or taste, in some is naturally strong, in 
others weak. But in no one is this power so weak 
that it cannot be cultivated, so that it will, in 
time, become a real, and positive source of inno- 
cent enjoyment. 

Farmers have better opportunities than any 
other class of men to enjoy the beauties of na- 
ture ; and yet their opportunities are not, so far 
as I have observed, very well improved. How 
many persons are there, among this hard-working 
class, who ever stop to admire a flower or a heau- 
tiful landscape, to listen to the song of a bird, or 
to gaze with enraptured feelings upon the glow- 
ing beauties of the morning and evening skies? 
That there are many who do this I have no doubt, 
but the majority would laugh at a man thus oc- 
cupied. Now this indifference to nature's beau- 
ties is wrong, because it shuts from the mind in- 
fluences which might raise it toa nobler and 
purer state. The kind Father of all did not 
spread these beauties around us with no particu- 
lar object in view. They were given, not only 
that we might have an unfailing source of pleas- 
ure, but that we might learn to love and admire 
Him through His works. But, says one, how 
shall we learn to love, and find enjoyment and 
profit in these common and familiar things? 

First. Do not work so hard and constantly, 
and fill your mind with so many cares that you 
cannot find time to read in the great book of na- 
ture. 

Second. Purchase, or borrow standard works 
on esthetics, or the science of the beautiful— 
Downing’s works should be among the number— 
and the natural sciences—ornithology, botany, 
entomology, geology—and study them. Read 
the writings of some of nature’s poets, such as 
Bryant, Whittier, Burns. In studying such 
works as these and by a constant observance of 
nature in all her different aspects, a taste or love 
for all beautiful things will gradually be found. 
We were not made to be constantly digging and 
thinking of nothing higher than getting a livin 
and heaping up dollars and cents. This is al 
well enough in its place, but the soul must be 
fed as well as the body, or it will become lean, 
miserable and beastly. © rather let it taste and 
feast itself on the food which our Father has pre- 
pared for it! Then will it increase in purity, 
strength, and happiness, until the angels come 
and bear it away to the land of the beautiful. 

S. L. Wurtz. 
Leominster, Mass. 
——______.46¢ 960 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Wild Fruits of Maine. 


While I would be one of the foremost to en- 
courage the cultivation df the best and most im- 
roved -varieties of fruits, still I cannot entirely 
ignore the existence and value of the native and 
uncultivated sorts which are found in, the fields 
and forests of our State, and which have furnish- 
ed so many rich treats for our tables. Even in 
our cold, weakly soil, nature has not neglected 
to establish plants whose fruits ripen for our use, 
and which grow, blossom, and perfeet, without 
the assisting hand of art. Of the principal fruits 
of this kind, to be found in Maine, I propose to 
speak briefly, in this article. 

Buveserry (Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum.)— 
Dwarf Blueberry or Sugar Huckleberry. This is 
a common fruit, being well distributed through- 
out the State, and upon the adjacent islands. It 
is a small shrub, of a dwarfish habit, stem from 
six inches to two feet high, much branched. 
Berries abundant, sweet, of a black color and 
covered with a blueish bloom. It is found as far 
south as Pennsylvania, but attains its greatest 

rfection in our State. It abounds in rocky, 
ioe pastures, or hills and otherwise unproduc- 
tive wastes of land, and flourishes best in a damp, 
shadey spot. It is also found on the borders wf 
bogs where it grows toa large size. It flowers 
in May and is ripe in July and August. It is 
too tender and soft to bear transportation to any 
great distance, but large quantities are hunted 
and sold in our markets during their season, and 
are much valued as a small fruit. There are sev- 
eral varieties, one termed the **high bush,’’ which 
abounds in swamps and grows from five to eight 
feet high, but the above mentioned is the most 
valuable. 

Srrawserry, (Fragaria Virginia). Wild Straw- 
berry. This species is a small plant and is fre- 
quent in old —— meadows and fields, 
throughout the United States. When fully ripe 
it isa deep purple and of a more sprightly acid 
flavor than the cultivated varieties. Flowers in 
may, Tipensin July. This fine fruit is yearly 
growing more scarce throughout the State, but 
in new grounds adapted to its growth it may still 
be found in all its profusion and luxuriousness. 
Considerable quantities may yet be seen in our 
markets during their season. Although, of 
course not equal in size and flavor to their more 
fortunate and cultivated neighbora, no one who 
has eaten them freshly taken from the vines in 
some rich field, but will acknowledge their excel- 
lence and award them due praise. 

Experserry, (Sambucus.) White blossomed 
Elder. This isa shrub ranging from five to ten 
feet in height, bearing clusters of small juicy 
black berries, which are mach used for preserves, 
and from which a fine light wine can be made 
which is said to contain some medicinal proper- 
ties. Flowers in July, fruit ripe in September. 
I cannot give its specific name. Dr. Darlington 
does not name it in his work, but describes the 
common red flower variety, S. Canadensis, or as 
we commonly term it, the ‘stinking elder.’’ The 
white flowered variety which I have spoken of 
above is later in flowering, ripening and also in 
leafing. It is common in pastures and by the 
road-side, preferring moist, rich soil. 

Barserry, (Berberis Vulgaris}. Common 
Barberry. Shrab from two to eight feet high, 
flowers yellow, fruit red. Flowers in May, ripe 
in October. It isa native of Europe, but has 
become naturalized here. It abounds in some lo- 
cations along road-sides, and in waste places, 
and is sometimes used for hedging purposes. 
The fruit is used for preserves, also for a 
cooling medicinal drink. — . 

Hocxtessrry (Gaylussacia resinosa.) Resin- 
ous or Black Huckleberry. Shrub from one to 
three feet high, much branched. Berries 








shower would be very serviceable, and irrigation, 
Shcuseihabe be, teense. 


and shining, without any bloom. Flowers in 


black . 


May, ripe in yes ( Its native place is woodlands | 
and swamps, and being closely allied to the blue- | 
berry it is usually found growing in close proximi- | 
ty with it. Its fruit is fair, but not equal in| 
richness, though sweeter, than the blueberry. 

Buackperry (Rubus villosus.) The common 
Blackberry or Bramble. Stem from three to | 
seven fect high ; fruit oblong, sumetimes over an 
inch in length, black when ripe, changing from 
green to purplish when growing. Fiowers in 
May, ripe in August. It thrivés in borders of 
woods along old fences and fields, but is found in 
its greatest perfection in newly cleared burnt land. 
Its fruit is highly esteemed fur making jam. Its 
root and fruit also is used as a medicine. The 
common running blackberry, as we term it, isa 
trailing species. Its proper name is Dewberry. 
It grows on rocky sterile soils, forming a carpet 
of brambles. Its fruit is roundish, black, and 
very sweet and juicy. Flowers in May, ripe in 
July. 

Cueckerserry, (Gaultheria procumbens).— 
Checkerberry, Boxberry, Ivoryplum, or Partridge- 
berry. Stem slender, creeping. Berries small, 
red. Flowers in July, fruits in October. Per- 
haps this humble berry is hardiy worthy of be- 
ing classed with the valuable fruits, yet it is wide 
spread, well known, and in some localities con- 
siderable quantities are marketed in early spring. 
as it remains on the stem unharmed throughout 
the winter. 

Cranberry, (Vaccinium macrocarpon). The 
common bog cranberry. Stem slender and creep- 
ing, with short slender branches, berry globose, 
common in peat bogs. Flowers in May and June, 
ripe in October. This species is well known 
throughout the State and highly valued for its 
fine acid fruit which is cultivated in large quanti- 
ties for home consumption, market, and transport- 
ation. It is one of our most valuable wild fruits. 

Raspserry, (Rubus Strigosus). Common wild 
red Raspberry. Stem three to five feet high, 
fruit light red. Flowers in May, ripe in July. 
Lt is common in pastures, fields, mountain regions 
and appears ih great profusion in new clearings. 
In such situations in our State, it grows to its 
greatest proportion and cannot be surpassed by 
the cultivated varieties. The fruit is largely 
gathered and marketed. It is valuable for vari- 
ous uses in the culinary department, and makes a 
fine jam and preserve. It is, in fact, our most 
popular berry, and is so well known and appreci- 
ated as to require no recommendation. 

Gro. E. Bracxerr. 
Belfast, Me. 1864. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


New England Agricultural Association. 

















[The following report read at the last session 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture by 
Dr. Geo. B. Loring, presents the advantazes at- 
tending the formation of the above Society, to 
which we alluded a short time since, in a very 
reasonable and concise manner.—Ebs. ] 


The committee to whom was referred the es- 
tablishment of a New England Agricultural So- 
ciety, would report : 
One of the most effi ient methods of obtaining 
agricultural information is the examination and 
comparison of the animal and vegetable products 
of different sections, one with anotber. It is net 
the interchange of thought alone which rouses 
the faculties to action, but the actual inspection 
of the results of labor and skill and ingenuity, 
applied to various wants and necessities. 
n no section of our country is there such an 
opportunity presented for investigation of this 
sortas in New England, with its various soils, 
and climates, and markets. There is in New 
York a similarity of agricultural enterprise, guid- 
ed and shaped, no doubt, by the leading agricul- 
tural minds of that State. In sag Ree - 

revailing pur throughout the length an 
breadth of Mer fertile valleys and laine. In 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, and Kentucky, there 
is for each a certain identity of agricultural in- 
terest confified within the boundaries of these 
States, and each one of them presents an area 60 
large as to require a separate agricultural society 
for itself. 
New England, with an extent of territory not 
much larger than any one of the States referred 
to, has a great variety of agricultural operations 
governed by the wants and skill of the various 
States and sections. Maine has her families of 
cattle and horses, naturalized by many genera- 
tions upon her pastures and under her skies. 
New Hampshire presents her breeds also with 
their characteristics. Vermont stands unrivalled 
with her horses and sheep. Massachusetts with 
her diversity of soils, has her varieties in great 
proportion. Rhode Island and Connecticut have 
their types of valuable animals introduced with 
skill, and bred until they are, as it were, indigen- 
ous. 
So, too, of the crops of these States. From 
the remotest parts of Maine and New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, to the southern borders of Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, may be found almost every 
variety of vegetable growth which is profitably 
raised in northern latitudes. Oats in the colder 
regions, corn on the warm i grass upon the 
heavy bottoms, tobacco in the warm valleys, fruits 
of every description, grapes upon the ledges, 
cranberries on the swamps, apples upon the hills, 
and in the warm and rich, and sheltered 
gardens, all find within the limits of New Eng- 
land, appropriate and congenial spots. 
For the encouragement and comparison of these 
various animal and vegetable productions, it is 
pro to organize a New England Agricultur- 
al Society, at whose exhibitions may be collected 
the best specimens of all articles of interest to 
the farmer. There can be no doubt of the beneg 
ficial results of such an institution upon the agri- 
cultural interests of the New England States ; 
and there can be no doubt of the new bond of at- 
tachment which might thus be developed. 

It is not the intention of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture to direct in any way the 

lan or organization of the proposed Society. 
he object is simply to call the attention of the 
various agricultural societies, and of those inter- 
ested in agriculture, to the proposed Association, 
and to urge upon them the importance of lend- 
ing their aid to the enterprise. It is suggested, 
therefore, that a meeting of delegates from the 
various agricultural associations in New England, 
shall be held on the first Wednesday of March 
next, in Worcester, in connection with the Stock 
Breeders’ Association, which meets there on that 
day. We would urge upon all the societies the 
importance of joining in the movement. It is 
only with tbeir co-operation, that the Associa- 
tion can be formed. The labor of securing mem- 
bers can be divided among the officers of the va- 
rious societies, and a large — yee Associa- 
tion can thud be easily organized. 





June the Time to Prune. 


E. D. Wright, in the Gennesee Farmer, con- 
tends that June is the proper season to prune 
fruit trees, offering as the ground of his faith the 
following reasons : : 

lst. A limb being cut off before the growing 
season,both wood and bark will dry and die back 
where the cut is made. What it thus loses while 
waiting for the growing season must be made up 
by the growth of new wood when that season ar- 
rives. Nature undertakes to heal the wound by 
growing it over with this new wood, but muc 
time is lost before it will grow up from the point 
where life still remains, between the bark and 
the wood, to the place where it would be if the 
cut were made in May or Jane, instead of Feb- 
ruary or March. 

2d. Where a limb is cut off before the grow- 
ing season, and before or at the time of the spring 
flow of sap, the sap must come to the surface 
where cut, and there be evaporated or fermented, 





Responsibility of Farmers. 


What are the farmers of the Union States re- 
sponsible for at the present day? In my opinion 
they are as much responsible to perform their 
duty in the field, as the officer and soldier are to 
perform theirs in time of battle. In the course of 
the last month, I have heard many farmers make 
the observation, ‘Lam not going to try to raise 
much on my farm this season. I will not pay the 
high wages that are demanded ; I will sow down 
my lend and get along with as little help as pos- 
sible.’ To such men [ would say, are you will- 
ing to see the soldiers punished for desertion ? 
Are you willing to see the officer cashiered and 
disgraced if he does not perform his duty on the 
field? Then will not God be justified in punish- 
ing you for refusing to till the portion of his foot- 
stool he has intrusted to your care? God always 
helps those that help themselves, and is it not 
reasonable to suppose that he is now looking down 
both upon the Union men and the rebels, and ob- 
serving which side is performing their duty most 
pleasingly to him? You say you will not pay 
the high prices for wages. Think again before 
you go too far. If you pay the laborer twenty- 
five cents per day extra, this extra pay will only 
buy him, at the present prices, eight ounces of 
butter, or one pound of beef steak, or twenty 
ounces of cheese, or one quart of the best molas- 
ses, or six quarte of potawes. Now if you neg- 
lect to till your land, and to employ this laborer, 
how is he and his wife and children. to get their 
daily bread? Now, with this terrible war upon 
us, who can tell but the victory will be given to 
the army whose provision holds out one day the 
longest? Think not that the English merchants 
can always feed the rebels. Their territory is not 
big enough to raise it for them; it is but a few 
years since we had to send them ship loads of 
provisions to save their poor subjects from starva- 
tion ; and if they should have one short crop, 
they would then need every turnip they could 
raise for their own consumption. 

Brother farmers, reflect, for one moment, how 
much depends on our army being well fed and 
well clothed. This cannot be done, unless we 
plant and hoe. Buth food and raiment must come 
from the earth. No nation can be supported 
without the help of the farmer ; and in time, the 
farmer himself, if he refuses to till his land, and 
feed his flocks, may starve with hunger. If this 
rebellion continues many years longer, famine 
and starvation must come; for no nation under 
heaven can maintain two such armies as we now 
have, witbout creating starvation. Now, brother 
farmers, let us one and all come to this determin- 
ation—that we will plow, sow. plant and hoe all 
that we can consistently ; that we will use all our 
manure to the best advantage ; that we will em- 
ploy every man that is willing to work for fair 
wages, that is needed to work on our farm ; that 
we will do the utmost we can to feed the Union 
army ; that we will exert ourselves to the utmost 
to raise provision for the comfort of our families, 
and to supply our armies with provisions, so that 
they never shall be obliged to surrender to the 
rebels for the lack of food and raiment.—Asa G. 
Sue.pon in Mass. Plowman. 





How to Save Labor on the Farm. 





If we were agked what the farmer can do to pro- 
tect himself against the present evil of scarce and 
high-priced laborers, we should answer, improve 
the tillage, and especially in the preparation of the 
ground for crops, make the team and the machine- 
ry take the place, as far as possible, of hand-work. 
It is a fact but little appreciated, we fear, among 
farmers that every dollar judiciously expended in 
the preparation of the ground for the crop will 
save two, or perhaps five, in the subsequent cul- 
tivation. 

Take, for example, a field of corn. The ground, 
after being well plowed, must be worked with the 
harrow, cultivator or scarifier, until the entire 
surface is reduced to a mellow tilth—completely 
broken up and pulverized. In contrast with the 
usual practice this thorough work has two ad- 
vantages—it does half the labor of subsequent 
cultivation, and will generally increase the crop 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

The labor of planting, of working, and caring 

for the crop, on a field so prepared, is immensely 
less than when the planting is done in imperfect- 
ly prepared ground. Twice the space can be 
planted in a day, and in the subsequent culture 
much more than twice the land can be gone over 
with a day’s labor. The crop gets a good start in 
spring, before the weeds and grass monopolize the 
ground, and this advantage holds good through- 
out the season. 
At the present time, when labor is with diffi- 
culty obtained, when the prices for such as can 
be had are extraordinarily high, and when farm 
products are in good demand, there is every mo- 
tive for instituting the most complete system of 
tillage, and preparing sag ee of ground in- 
tended for crops in the best possible manner. 
With the improved implements and machines now 
in use for manipulating the ground, it is possible 
to do well whatever we have to do in this respect, 
and we cannot too strongly urge upon our readers 
the importance now of preparing their fields, espe- 
cially for hoed crops, with more than usual care 
and attention.—N. Y. World. 





Good Milkers. 


It is an easy matter to distinguish a good milk- 
er. The farthest removed from the bull the better. 
As the male has no milking properties, and the 
female is devoted to them: and none so much as 
the cow ; so we are to judge from this yee. 

No person of ordinary intelligence would select 
a cow with thick neck, heavy bones, and a bull- 
like disposition. On the other band, the true cow, 
the good milker, is easily known by its thin neck, 
sometimes almost amounting to deformity (the 
case with one of ours); small bones ; thin, sensi- 
tive hide ; thin tail ; and (most of all) a mild, 
placid disposition, showing absence of animal heat 
which consumes, or prevents milk from forming. 
A quiet, motherly face, denoting intelligence and 
domesticity, is what is wanted. The reservoir of 
milk, of course, must be large, or there cannot be 
stored a large quantity. A large, well-formed 
bag, therefore is a necessity. A small udder is 
an invariable sign ofa poor milker. The form 
and size of a cow are not always to be depended 
upon. The disposition is perbaps as much, if not 
more, than any other one point ; some say than 
all other points. We remember a heavyheaded, 
coarse bodied cow, but with the mildest of dispo- 
sitions, as one of the best butter makers we know. 
A good eater, always healthy. She made during 
the month of June, 15 lbs. of the best butter a 
week; and gave a good flow of milk nearly the 
year round. Avoid the bull and seek the farth- 
est opposite qualities for the best milker. 





The Culture of Ruta Bagas. 


Like the’parsnip, the Ruta Baga is not culti- 
vated by our formers to the extent it ought to be, 
though much more rally than the former. 
It is not nearly so difficult of cultivation as the 

rspip, though it also requires care and high 
ouster to render certain large crops. We have 
heard of twelve hundred bushels being raised upon 
an acre, and we have viewed crops which yielded 
about eight hundred bushels. 

The geed should be sown not later than the 25th, 
or at farthest the 28th of July, though some farm- 
ers sow it much earlier. About the middle to the 
20th of July is perhaps the best period for this 
latitude. If the soil ge va an ee _ 
Baga will w anyw " is, like the 
nip, @ vary kane Seat, and can be allowed to 
remain in the ground until late in November. 

Sow the in drills pee Salen, 
inches apart, and when the p’ are Ds 
thin Sebel eight or ten inches, then culti- 
vate between the rows and hoe or use the band to 
remove the weeds between the plants. Clean! 
cultivation is very important in this crop. It 


will take about one pound of seed per acre.— 











leaving the wood sour and lifeless, and liable soon 
to rot.—Agriculturist. 


The Collection of Crop Statitics. 


Having tested the practicability of the present 
plan for collecting statistics. and sa@isfied of its 
great utility, the Department directed its atten- 
tion to perfecting the workings of the plan. In 
the beginning, the names of correspondents were 
collected as best could be, without reference to 
their locality in a county. Hence, oftentimes 
there were several in the same part of a county, 
whilst other portions had none. Nor was. there 
any concerted action between them. To have 
several returns from one locality rendered the 
labor of the Department greater than was justi- 
fied by any greater correctness accomplished by so 
largea number. To collect information from all 
parts of a country, through systematic and co- 
operative action, was a first duty in “perfecting 
the details of the plan. This could be done only 
by reducing the number to one correspondent, and 
having him select as many assistants as he thought 
necessary, not exceeding five. So far this cliange 
has been attended with every good effect antici- 
pated from it. The assistants have been selected 
in different sections of acountry. Other changes 
may, however, be proper in certain localities. 
In some very large counties, or of great length, 
it may be desirable to have two correspondents, 
each with five or a less number of assistants. Of 
the necessity for such an additional correspondent 
we leave to the one now selected to determine. 
If any ane who has a very large county to re- 
port, especially if his location is not central, 
thinks that there should be another at a point 
remote from his own, he will select a competent 
erson, and send his name and post office address 
in his return. 
As nearly all correspondents will have, by this 
time, selected their assistants, they are desired. 
to forward their names, together with their post 
office address. 
Many of the correspondents having desired that 
the circulars should be sent for each assistant, 
this will be done—one for each assistant and two 
for the correspondent, that he may keep at home 
a copy of his returns to the Department. He 
will make up his own return ffom those of his 
assistants, and whatever other sources of inform- 
ation he may possess, and send only his own. 
That the correspondent may keep a more com- 
plete record of the weather, and to prepare the 
way for meteorological observations hereafter, if 
thought to be desirable, the Department will pre- 
pare blank forms fur such record, of a character 
that will impose no labor on its correspondents, 
buta pleasure rather. The object of it will be 
to keep, very briefly, a collection of statistics thit 
will sbow the arrival of birds, the starting of the 
growth of plants, and the leafing, blossoming and 
ripening of their fruits, and all those daily phe- 
nomena or signs that mark the progress of the 
seasons, together with the fall of rain and snow, 
the occurrence of storms, or other unusual inci- 
dents of the weather.—Report of Dept. of Agri- 
culture for April, 1864. 





The Demand for Farm Labor, 


There is a prospect of a large emigration from 
Europe to this country this year ; and the people 
of the different Western States ought to take pains 
to make known, if not in Europe, then in our At- 
lantic seaports, the kind of labor they need, and 
the rewards they offer. A cotemporary truly re- 
marks that thousands of emigrants remain unwil- 
lingly in our great seaport cities because they do 
not know where to go to better themselves, and 
every mile they travel after landing exhausts their 
means and increases their epparent risks. They 
are set down at the port of arrival like shipwreck- 
ed passengers upon an island, and only the few 
have enterprise enough to explore the back coun- 
try, so long as they can live where they are put 
ashore. It is remarkable that so great an inter- 
est as the supply of labor, has been hitherto allow- 
ed to manage itself almost without artificial help. 
Since the war opened several Western States have 
sent agents abroad to explain the advantages to 
skilled and unskilled workmen offered in each : 
but Legislatures have appropriated small sums, 
and those grudgingly, for the purpose. They 
ought to advertise their wants as a merchant does 
his wares, a State like Missouri ought to placard 
Europe with posters showing the fertility of its, 
soil, the cheapness of its land, the wealth of its 
mineral deposits, and the constant and growin 
demand for skilled and unskilled labor, at hig 
rates of wages. Mr. Barnum could give some of 
our Western friends useful hints on this matter. 
Not only this, but every State in which labor is 
really in demand—and few but are now suffering 
in their most important intereste—ought to have 
offices in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, to 
which emigrants could apply for information and 
assistance, as s90n as they set foot on shore. It 
should be made known abroad that such offices 
exist ; and that the agents are regularly appoint - 
ed, responsible and honest men. Employers in 
the west could send their applications to filed 
for reference in these offices, so that, ifa farming 
community want a dozen or fifty men, they can 
unite in an application, describe their wants, the 
wages they can afford to give, and thus place 
themselves in direct communication with the 
workingmen who come to our shores. 








What a good Farmer will not do. 


A good farmer will never keep more than ten 
dogs to five sheep. 

He will clean out his stables at least once a 
month. 

He will @eep five or six sticks of wood cut up 
abead, more than what is necessary ior immedi- 
ate use. , P 

He will not go to town and get on as ottener 
than three oom a week, at feast in Sree time. 
He will be very careful not to put up a rail on 
a line fence unless his neighbor is there to help 
him: 

He will not injure his health by lying in bed 
after eight o'clock, A. M., but will have his cows 
milked and breakfast over and his men at work as 
early as ten o'clock. 





Whey in making Cheese. 


The rennet must have acid to aid coagulation. 
If the milk does not contain the acid (and new 
milk does not), then it must be added. Whey 
will answer for this purpose. It is used in early 
spring when the temperature is low, 80 that the 
milk changes but little from the purely sweet 
state. A little whey kept on hand; kept till 
somewhat more acid than fresh whey; mixed, 
say one quart of whey toa hundred ora hun- 
dred and twenty of milk. This will make the 
cheese solid as in summer. Pure, sweet milk, 
without acid, will make it soft, and just the thing 
that we find it in early spring. The great ma- 
jority of our cheese-makers are not aware what 
is the difficulty. A little whey added will avoid 
all this. 





Vermont Agricultural College. 


The Burlin Press states that the Governor 
and Commissioners intrusted with the care and 
disposal of the land scrip for the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College, have effected a sale of something 
over one-half of the scrip, 2 partion at eighty 
cents per acre and the remainder at eighty-two, 
realizing upward of $60,000, which has been in- 
vested in Vermont State sixes. If the remainder 
of the scrip can be disposed of ae well, which is 
a matter of some doubt, a fund of $120,000 will 
be realized for the purposes of the grant. 





White fences and ontbuildings indicate the 
thrifty farmer and a tidy d. Pat half 


1 of unslaked lime in « clean, tight barrel, 
our ener! fee ee eat thts covered Sve 








